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SOMETHING TO DO 


Leading educators and administrators have 
generally accepted the idea that creative experi- 
ence is an important part of educating our stu- 
dents. In the classroom, community clubs, child- 
care centers, and camps, the two and three di- 
mensional visual and tactile field, otherwise 
known as arts and crafts, is now essential not 
incidental. 

The philosophy of right and wrong or good 
and bad has been superseded by a recognition 
that there are individual differences in solving 
problems. This is the philosophy of the National 
Art Education Association. 

Having established a philosophy and having 
it accepted is an accomplished fact. The practical 
application of this philosophy has yet to be at- 
tained. Implementation of creative experience 
has been in terms of enthusiastic verbal support 
from administrators but lacking in facilities. 
Over abundance of exuberant students and lim- 
ited staff, abundance of projects but short time 
schedules, verbal support of exploration of 
varied materials and small budgets has left the 
teacher with unaccomplished goals and has re- 
duced her to a frustrated stock clerk, glorified 
janitor and disciplinarian. The practical appli- 
cation of this philosophy cannot be carried out 
by following the traditional pattern of an aca- 
demic program which is having many students 
in a room, short periods, passive participation, 
and the facilities consisting of stationary tables 
and chairs, pencil and paper, and an orator. 

It is our obligation to explain through statistics 
and publicized individual teaching experiences 
our particular needs if we want to make this 
program practical. It is not possible to expect 
the administrators to provide adequate facilities, 
staff, time and materials and small classes unless 
we give a reasonable justification of our needs. 
These needs must be based upon a careful study 
of reasons why our program cannot be con- 
ducted in the traditional academic pattern. It is 
impossible for a‘single teacher, supervisor or 
college professor to lay down a plan of opera- 
tion. Implementation is the problem of many 
and the result of gathered facts, facts which have 


in other cases proven the need. It is today not 
questioned that large auditoriums, and industrial 
arts shops are necessary or that physical educa- 
tion facilities must be provided. These facilities 
and the necessary staffs were not supplied by 
administrators without justifications but rather 
through the concerted efforts and the demon- 
strated needs by many in the fields. It seems 
that we might give these problems serious con- 
sideration. 

WALDEMAR JOHANSEN, 

Pres., Pacific Arts Association 
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A CHALLENGE 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


RALPH G. BEELKE 


Since drawing as a subject was first intro- 
duced into the public schools of Boston in 1821, 
there have. been many changes in philosophy 
and objectives. These shifts in art education 
accompanied changes of emphases and think- 
ing in the broader educational scene. Educa- 
tion including art education, to cite a few of 
the changes, moved from an education for the 
few to an education for the many, from an 
emphasis which was almost exclusively intellec- 
tual and technical to a concern for the develop- 
ment of the “whole personality”. The changes 
which have occurred have come about through 
various influences; some of them have come 
from research and study in the field of education, 
others as a result of changing concepts, ideas 
and conditions in the broad social scene. Because 
art education was able to follow the changes in 
the broader educational pattern, it proved itself 
to be dynamic rather than static and increasingly 
strengthened its place as a part of public edu- 
cation. 

Today art education is no longer on the de- 
fensive. There are those, it is true, who in attack- 
ing “progressive education” use art as an ex- 
ample of undisciplined school practices but their 
attacks lose vigor with each passing day and 
their number dwindles as understanding in- 
creases. This is particularly true in those cities 
and towns where the community has been 
brought into a close relationship with the school 
and where the barriers of ignorance and preju- 
dice have been broken, or at least cracked. It 
would, of course, be ridiculous to assume that, 
given the right conditions, conditions similar to 
those which existed in the thirties, art education 
might not again be forced to defend its place in 
the educational picture; as of now, though, art 
education seems to occupy a place of respect. 
It can maintain this position and advance, how- 
ever, only as it is sensitive to changing condi- 
tions and can adapt itself in the future as it has 
in the past. Present conditions would seem to 


indicate that the time is ripe for art education 
to assume a more aggressive role. 


If it is true, as indicated above, that changing 
conditions alter educational aims and practices, 
present changes in the climate of our political 
and social scene would point to a continuing and 
increasing emphasis on those educational prac- 
tices which contribute to the development of the 
whole personality. A few weeks ago, Gen. Louis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, stated 
that he did not believe he would see the end of 
the military draft during his lifetime. He indicat- 
ed further that he believed we must consider dan- 
ger and all that it implies, as a normal part of 
living. This is not the first time we have been told 
we are in danger and that conditions are not 
what they should be. Every first grade child 
knows what to do if there should be a sudden 
“flash of light’ and one must be extraordinarily 
insensitive to the things he sees to miss the notices 
of “Shelter” in our cities and towns and the signs 
saying “IN THE EVENT OF ENEMY ATTACK THIS 
HIGHWAY WILL BE CLOSED TO ALL TRAFFIC EX- 
CEPT MILITARY AND CIVIL DEFENSE.” What is 
new in Hershey’s remark, however, is that we 
have to accept this pattern as part of our daily 
living. 

As Americans we have been conditioned to 
look upon the world of experiences in an either- 
or fashion. Whitiker Chambers, Senator Mc- 
Carthy and others still offer us, somehow, only 
good or bad, white or black and it is difficult 
for us to accustom ourselves to the fact that 
there may be situations which insistently require 
not a yes or a no, but something in-between. 
Hershey is telling us, in effect, that we are not 
at war and we are not at peace but in the un- 
happy situation of a “cold war”, a war which 
may at any time become a “hot peace” and we 
had better learn to live with it. Our European 
allies are anxious for us to understand this in- 
between position for they have been in it many 
times and the realization and understanding that 
such a position is possible, is to them a sign of 
maturity. If we are in a position which is in- 
between, and it is extremely difficult to doubt 
this, and if the fact of danger is a part of this 
position, what are the implications for educa- 
tion? 
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The aim of “education for life” will have to 
accept the qualifying condition of danger and 
its accompanying insecurity and will have to 
become “education for a life of uncertainty.” The 
factor of uncertainty on a constant basis adds 
another rung to the ladder of complexity which 
makes up our contemporary life and increases 
the problems facing the individual as he works 
at the job of making satisfactory adjustments to 
his environment. It would seem imperative that 
education increasingly adopt the mental hygiene 
point of view, a point of view which, like that 
of education, aims at the development of “well- 
rounded individuals capable of living fully and 
richly in the cuture”,' but which emphasizes the 
need for education to give increasing attention 
to the emotional development of the child. It is 
well known and documented that many behavior 
disorders have their basis in emotional malad- 
justment and that our normal behavior patterns 
are conditioned by the subjective as well as the 
objective response. Emotional learnings and sub- 
jective responses occur whether we want them 
to or not, and man operates as much on the 
basis of these learnings as he does on the func- 
tioning of his intellect. A recent example of this 
is pointed to by Huxley when he reports a man 
of science, a psychologist, admitting his unfav- 
orable attitude toward the evidence of extra- 
sensory perception presented by Dr. Rhine of 
Duke University as, “in a literal sense—preju- 
dice.” * 

Education of the emotions and the develop- 
ment of an aesthetic education in addition to 
having a therapeutic value, are, as pointed out 
by Herbert Read, necessarily the basis of any 
moral education.’ We must be capable of ac- 
cepting other people, creeds, colors, etc. emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually if we are to 
respect their rights and freedom and give to 
them what we would want for ourselves. The 
values of life that we hold are as much a result 
of conditioning as are the other aspects of our 
behavior and this conditioning is not exclusively 
mental but involves the operations of the body 
as well as the mind, the physical and the mental 
fused into one. 


Present conditions seem to demand education 
of the whole person, not less intellectual empha- 


sis, but more emphasis on the parts of the body 
which energize and direct so much of mans’ be- 
havior. It is precisely to this kind of education 
that art can make tremendous contributions. 
Harold Taylor, Irwin Edman, and Louis Mumford 
are a few of the people not directly related to 
art education who have pointed out many of 
these ideas to us and who have also pointed out 
the part that art education can play in the much 
needed education of the whole man. Art educa- 
tion must accept the challenge of the present 
period of tension and insecurity. 

Before art education can make its greatest 
contribution to the education of the whole man, 
however, it seems necessary for it to take an 
inventory of what it is doing presently and de- 
termine how well practices coincide with be- 
liefs. If we are to move in the direction of asking 
for more than twenty-minute periods and more 
flexible scheduling in the elementary school, for 
example, or work toward seeing that art in- 
struction is a part of the educational program 
for every student in the secondary schools and 
that this pattern does not stop when he enters 
college or becomes a working citizen, then we 
need to present a united front. We need to close 
many of the gaps that we are criticized for and 
which could conceivably prevent us from doing 
the kind of job we know needs to be done and 
to which we could contribute so much. We must 
admit that there are some things which are not 
right. Inventory might begin with one of the 
strongest criticisms of art education, our meaning 
of terms. 

Verbal communication is important if we are 
to evaluate our practices and bring them into 
closer coordination with our beliefs as we define 
them; it is also very important in a mechanical 
sense. Certification requirements are a good ex- 
ample of this latter application of word mean- 
ings. It would seem wise for art education as 
an organized body to join education generally 
in the job of raising, in the level of public con- 
sciousness, the concept of teaching as a profes- 
sion. The Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Educa- 
tion Association is working toward this end and 
has indicated that one of the means available 
is the raising of standards as they are set in the 
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certification regulations of the various states. 
The certification requirements for art teachers in 
the United States are characterized by wide di- 
vergence and are similar in this respect to teach- 
er training programs. One of the reasons for the 
wide divergence in standards and practice is a 
lack of agreement on what should be included 
in the education of teachers of art. While it is 
difficult to defend low standards on any grounds, 
one of the reasons for the lack of agreement 
on what should be required for teachers of art 
is to be found in the meaning of terms. Design 


- in one teacher training program or certification 


requirement means one thing and in another 
program and requirement, it means something 
quite different. While exact agreement in rela- 
tion to all aspects of standards for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of art might not be desirable, 
the problem of raising the low ones that do exist 
and bringing about a greater degree of uniform- 
ity among the others, a uniformity which would 
be desirable, cannot be effectively worked upon 
until there is greater agreement as to the mean- 
ing of the words and terms. In other words the 
mechanical aspects of the certification problem 
must be solved before standards can be raised. 
The purpose here is not to discuss standards for 
teachers of art, but only to point out that the 
problem does exist, is important, and must be 
worked at from the bottom; the bottom in this 
instance being the definition of the terms we use, 
If we cannot agree on them ourselves, how then 
can we convince others of the importance of the 
program the words attempt to explain? 
Leaving the meaning of words and their im- 
portance in the mechanical aspects of setting 
standards, one can take the meaning of words 
as they relate to practice. One word which suc- 
ceeds in becoming more and more distorted with 
use is the word “creative.” It is extremely diffi- 
cult, in reading articles in some of our education 
magazines, to determine just exactly what the 
word means; it has, apparently, many defini- 
tions. In some instances usage implies something 
new and different; in others any activity which 
is not directed but free and spontaneous; in 
others it is used in relation to the process of 
creating art. It is not unusual to find many mean- 
ings of the term as it is used by various writers 


in one issue of a magazine, nor is it difficult to 
see the results in practice of the varying inter- 
pretations of the word. To a person working 
under the meaning of any activity which is not 
directed, the art program would be something 
quite different than it would be under the person 
who interprets the word to be associated with 
the method or process of art. In the first instance 
practice would follow the familiar “do anything 
you please” pattern which if it has any value at 
all would be largely in the sphere of catharsis. 
Now the therapeutic contribution of work in the 
art is not to be denied, but this is only one aspect 
of the total picture and hardly enough to justify 
the existence of an art program, particularly a 
program which has no structure whatsoever and 
which makes no attempt in positive effort to 
promote the growth and development of chil- 
dren. Could we ask for more than twenty minutes 
a week for a “do as you like” program? 

A program which uses “creative” in relation 
to the process or method of art would, on the 
other hand, be quite different. It would not be 
a “laizze-faire” situation but a conscious struc- 
turing of the classroom situation by the teacher 
so as to promote the growth and development 
of children. To create, in the dictionary defini- 
tion, is “to bring into being; to cause to exist; to 
produce as a work of thought or imagination, 
esp. as a work of art.” We say that the process 
of bringing into being is more important than 
the product so it seems imperative that any 
usage of the term “creative” in an art sense be 
related to the process or method of making an 
art product. The term “creative” becomes identi- 
fied then with a way of working, a way of work- 
ing which involves all aspects of the human per- 
sonality, the body as well as the mind. The 
teacher would be very conscious of what was 
happening to the child as he worked his way 
through an art problem, as he responded to his 
environment, as he approached new experi- 
ences. The responsibility which freedom and de- 
mocracy gives, as indicated by Harold Taylor, is 
to respond independently to new situations.’ The 
process of art provides the individual with the 
experience of making judgements, in fact de- 
mands that he make them, and on the basis of 
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A CREATIVE HERITAGE 
LIVES THROUGH 
SHARING 


BARBARA MATHER CHAPIN 


Can a way be found so that the creative mas- 
terpieces can be shown in top-museum fashion 
directly to the people of our country? The New 
York State Art Teachers Association believes their 
ARTMOBILE may be one answer. 

Speaking of a trip to refugee camps in the 
Near East, a churchman explained why he had 
been sent. “The only way | could really tell 
others what is being done was to see for myself, 
so that | had some feeling of what it is actually 
like.” 

There is no substitute for direct experience. 
What is true of human action, is equally true of 
human expression. Reproductions of works of 
art, films on, and books about, are all aids to the 
person wishing to learn about art. Reports and 
pictures helped the churchman, but they were 
not enough. To “feel”, to really understand, we 
must see the original. 

There is grave concern about sources of sup- 
port for the fine arts in our country. We ask: 
“Why don’t people feel about art as we do? 
Why don’t they understand how important crea- 
tive forms of thought and action are, not only 
for their own lives, but for the future of our kind 
of civilization?” We ask this when half the people 
in our country have never in their lives seen an 
original masterpiece, and have had no direct 
experiences with the fine arts as such. 

Saying this, we are thinking about thousands 
of children in rural and semi-rural areas, too 
far from a museum to make trips (or if one trip 
a year is possible, it must be a day-long affair, 
limited in number to those already interested in 
art). We are thinking of thousands of commun- 
ities where cultural stimulation is totally lacking: 
where young people with creative ability leave 
for college, and never return, taking with them 
the desire for knowledge, and the impatience 
with mediocrity which might have revitalized 
their community. 


We are thinking of the half of our country 
where stores sell soap and cereal, but never 
sculpture or painting. We are thinking of the 
enormous response which has met adventurous 
publishers when they put classic literature on 
sale in groceries, and art educators when they 
provide exhibits in town halls and store win- 
dows. The audience waits, but does not yet know 
what it wants, or how to ask for what it senses 
is lacking. 

AN ARTMOBILE! Once you think of it, this 
seems such an obvious, logical answer. Long 
ago, libraries found they could make one plant 
serve a wide area by using Bookmobiles. Per- 
haps museums can do the same. 

It has been tried, and is succeeding. THE MU- 
SEUMOBILE which has been run by the Illinois 
State Museum since 1948, takes exhibits of 
archaeology, anthropology, botany, geology, 
history and zoology on a three-year swing of the 
entire state, reaching around one hundred thou- 
sand persons each year. Going only to suburban 
Cleveland, the TRAILER MUSEUM served another 
purpose when its successful runs resulted in a 
great increase in attendance at the main build- 
ing of the Museum of Natural History. By next 
year, Virginia will be able to report results of 
its first tour of the state with a loan collection 
of paintings installed in an ARTMOBILE by the 
Richmond Museum of Fine Arts. In UNESCO’s 
Paris headquarters are files telling of plans and 
programs going on throughout the world, and 
to UNESCO each of us reports, hoping to help 
others, and to learn ourselves, from a sharing of 
experiences. 

The potential of the mobile educational “tool” 
is endless. If use of ARTMOBILES, and other mo- 
bile educational equipment becomes general, we 
may see a decentralization of our cultural life. 
People of creative interests will no longer feel 
compelled to live and work in metropolitan 
areas. Regions may begin to develop creative 
programs and forms of expression with a flavor 
unique to that area. The base of interested sup- 
port for the arts may spread until it is nation- 
wide. Instead of people constantly shifting, per- 
haps our resources can do the moving so that 
the community again becomes nucleus for all 
kinds of interests and activities. 
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THE ARTMOBILE AS RESEARCH THROUGH 
ACTION. 

The New York State Art Teachers Association 
is sponsoring ARTMOBILE as a combination of 
research and action. Their sponsorship was 
asked because we felt the art teachers of the 
state, working through a lively, well-run organ- 
ization of their own, would know best the kind 
of exhibits, and the timing of visits which would 
be most useful to the schools. For a year, an 
advisory committee tested and enlarged the 
plan, and made known to NYSATA members 
what was in process. In 1953, the members voted 
full support, and the committee became perma- 
nent “until its purpose is accomplished”. On that 
committee now rests responsibility for putting 
an Artmobile Service into action. This is what 
they are doing. 

As rapidly as possible, museums and special 
art institutions are being asked for help and 
loan of materials. Response is magnificent. Ques- 
tions are being asked: who selects shows? what 
safety measures are essential for the protection 
of originals? what protection needed for visitors? 
what special “tricks” in selection and display 
will make exhibits more understandable, without 
detracting from the basic dignity of each work 
of art? Can special exhibits be arranged by dif- 
ferent groups? There has never been a meeting 
at which someone did not ask: “Will you take 
modern art?” 

Each authority so far consulted has said that 
final responsibility for exhibits must lie in the 
hands of the director if shows are to be strong 
and effective. However, that person must be able 
to call on top advisory help, and this is promised. 
Thus the vision and philosophy of many museum 
and art educators will be able to go, via ART- 
MOBILE, to a great new audience. 

Technical questions must be solved. Can we 
use the amusing and effective sound machine 
which the child himself starts talking by stepping 
near the object of art? What lighting will en- 
hance without confusing? Can panels move up 
and down to adjust to the age groups average 
height? How much variety of medium can be 
brought into each exhibit, and are theme exhibits 
the best approach? How can people in rural 
areas be introduced to new sights without being 


plunged into experiences which have no rela- 
tion to their own lives and interests? What about 
exceptional children and adults? 

Top designers have promised their help in ex- 
perimenting with these questions. Equipment 
people are “playing with these ideas”. People 
working with farm and youth groups are willing 
to help in planning both exhibits, and supple- 
mentary programs and materials. Adult educa- 
tion, recreation, and agriculture groups are con- 
sidering ways in which the unit will fit their 
special services. 

For such a service to do the most it can in the 
schools, the help of the education people is 
needed, and it is promised. They will take part 
in planning of integration of exhibits with school 
curricula: with preparation of supplementary 
material guides: with questions such as, how 
much supplementary suggestions can be wisely 
offered? what preparatory materials are desir- 
able? how much effort should be made to de- 
velop local programs based on museum visits? 
Over how long a period of time should tie-in 
programs be encouraged? Films, for instance, 
and reading, local exhibits, and special study 
courses? 

Will rural people accept modern art? Will you 
take all kinds of art? It is important for people 
to ask these questions, as they do at every dis- 
cussion of the plan. And it is important to admit 
that final answers can only come with trying. 
This is what AAUW calls Study-Action. Excited 
by the whole cultural picture, the state division 
of THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN, encouraged by the State Fair, 
experimented with a Film Festival, where daily 
screenings of 16mm art films took place free of 
charge. Thirty-five films were previewed includ- 
ing PACIFIC 231, THE LOON’S NECKLACE, PAS- 
SION FOR LIFE, and such short gems as MADE- 
LEINE and FIDDLE DE DEE. Would people ap- 
prove such “high-brow” programming? We 
were very cautious in our estimate of 5,000 vis- 
itors who came and stayed. There was no ques- 
tion of appeal. 


But this was only part. If you show people 
what can be had, you must show them how to 
obtain these things for themselves. The whole 
theory is not to tempt without hope, but to put 
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into the hands of those who care the inspira- 
tion, and then the means for learning. 

Upstairs in the Women’s Building, George 
Kimak did a museum-style display: “NEW WAYS 
OF SEEING: KNOW AND USE YOUR ART RE- 
SOURCES”. AAUW hostesses supplied informa- 
tion on how to locate special films, filmstrips, 
slides and exhibits for rental: how to bring ART 
RESOURCES to your own community, and ways 
of using them wisely in education and group 
programs. Here was proof of a need for wider 
knowledge of resources which exist, and proof 
of a deep desire for top-quality materials. THE 
RESOURCE CENTER plan is being developed with 
great care by National AAUW, and in a few 
years their ARC (Arts Resource Center) may be 
filling a great need for cross-communication in 
the arts. 

Featured in the exhibit was a model of ART- 
MOBILE, for the New York State AAUW endorses 
NYSATA’‘s action. This means that all members 
in the state division are being familiarized with 
the plan, its reasons, aims, and potentials. Some 
branches have helped develop the idea. These 
women: parents, civic leaders, members of school 
boards, will say a great deal about the future 
growth of Artmobile. Their understanding can 
make the unit many times as meaningful in 
school and community: an increase of its use 
which can only come from the inside out. No 
unit can come a stranger to a community and 
hope to have this strength of belonging. 

NYSATA is asking other groups throughout 
the state to do as AAUW is doing: to study the 
plan, vote support, and then add to it the 
strength of their own special skills, interests and 
knowledge. To this end the FIRST CITIZENS ART- 
MOBILE MEETING was held at the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the plan was outlined and 
discussed by representatives of many organiza- 
tions who, in turn, placed details before their 
respective groups for consideration. More such 
discussion meetings are planned. From them 
comes a friendly feeling of sharing between 
groups involved, and between individuals at- 
tending. 


ARTMOBILE must not grow in a vacuum. Its 
lasting educational value depends on whether 
the plan is something people themselves want, 


understand, enjoy, feel the need for, and sup- 
port. NYSATA’s plan is to root this idea, creat- 
ing in people the desire and the information on 
how they can help it grow. What we want 
throughout the state is people, young and old; 
parent, teacher, child, saying: “We know all 
about this, because we are helping it start, and 
can hardly wait for it to begin service”. 

Most of the children who had studied with 
Mr. Kimak at Baldwinsville Central School, man- 
aged somehow to get to State Fair to see the 
exhibit. When an AAUW hostess approached one 
eleven-year-old boy to explain this new kind of 
museum to him, he replied courteously, but 
firmly: 

“Thank you, mam, but | know ali about this. We helped 
build it in our art class, and we want to see it really 
go.” (A pause to study the exhibit as a whole). ‘You 
see those pictures. They’re water colors, but the real unit 
will have sculpture, and things made all over the world.” 
And then, wistfully, ‘I study all this, and someday I'll 
get to a big museum. But when the Artmobile gets started, 
we'll have our own museum without having to wait to 
grow up.” 

“What will you do after that first Artmobile 
actually gets into operation according to speci- 
fications?” I’ve heard people ask George Kimak, 
to whom this has been a goal since high school 
days; part of his vision of a whole cultural de- 
velopment for rural areas. 

“Oh, this is only the beginning,” he replies. 
“Someday there'll be twenty-five artmobiles in 
New York State alone. Each area can have its 
own unit, just as every area which wants one 
now can have a Bookmobile. Then in each re- 
gion—but that comes later. There is a cultural 
renaissance stirring in our State———”“ and the 
listener is caught in the enchantment of creative 
thought. 

Is it, then, obvious, that to have a rich, rooted, 
growing culture, we must be willing to plant 
seeds of knowledge and enthusiasm, knowing 
that often the effort will show no immediate re- 
sult? Why do we hesitate when we find ways to 
share our art treasures with all our children. No 
cultural renaissance can take hold and grow of 
its own. Its vitality depends on us. It began be- 
cause many people have worked to bring about 
a recognition of the creative potential of our own 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Letter to the Editor 


In “The substance of Gothic,” Ralph Adams 
Cram says that Art is not an amenity of life; it 
is an integral part of life, as indispensable as 
religion or ethics, the heritage of all men and 
not a plaything for a few. 

| believe that the principal purpose of art 
education is to enable all our people to claim 
that part of their common heritage, as part of 
their inalienable right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

The art teachers of the United States have 
done a great job in improving tastes and stand- 
ards, in advancing artistic skills for pleasure, in 
laying the basis for artistic appreciation, and 
in some cases for professional careers in art. 

Since it was established as a department of 
the National Education Association in July 1933, 
the National Art Education Association has repre- 
sented and advanced art education in the United 
States. There are many evidences of its increas- 
ing stature. Just prior to its reorganization, it 
had 378 members and a total annual budget of 
$378, if all the members paid all their dues in 
full. Its officers were rarely able to meet. Its 
Journal was “irregular” in appearance, both in 
the chronological and in the typographic sense. 
Its conventions, while useful in many ways, were 
thinly attended and brief in duration. 


Today as a result of the combination of the 
four regional art education organizations there 
is a membership of 4,000 with national dues of 
$2 per member. Last year it held a five-day con- 
ference at St. Louis. Art Education has been en- 
larged to a 20 page journal with 8 issues per 
year. Effective exhibits on an international and 
national scale are well under way. 

| remember clearly the first steps toward this 
achievement when representatives of the re- 
gional art education associations met in Atlantic 
City, about 1945. The present unified national 
structure came about after long and careful dis- 
cussion and much compromise. | believe that all 
would now agree that this NEA Department ful- 
fills an essential role in American education 


Much remains to be done. The membership of 
the organization should certainly be substantially 
expanded. The number of art teachers in the 
United States must be considerably more than 
the 4,000 now affiliated. An encouraging aspect 
of the program is the way it brings together art 
teachers and supervisors in the elementary and 
secondary schools and the teachers of art in our 
higher institutions. This should be made an in- 
creasingly valuable association. The Association 
needs, in order to continue its steady growth, a 
small central office with an executive officer who 
can devote full-time or nearly full-time to these 
duties. 

Progress of the past augurs well for achieve- 
ments in the future. As teachers learn to think 
in national terms, they learn to exercise the role 
in the life of the nation which the importance 
of their calling justifies. 


WILLIAM G. CARR, 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


A Post Script to “What Price 
Our People’s Culture” 


The interest aroused by Ruth Reeves’ article 
WHAT PRICE OUR PEOPLE’S CULTURE printed in 
the December issue has been very gratifying. 
The most frequent question asked concerning the 
article has been “What can we do as individuals 
to help?” There is much that can be done. 

At present letters sent to: Representative 
Samuel K. MacConnell, Chm. House Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C., urging an early hear- 
ing for the Bolling Bill would help to bring about 
the first in the series of steps a bill must pass 
through before it can become law. 

Later, when the bills reach the floors of the 
House and the Senate, Representatives and Sen- 
ators from your districts should be written and 
urged to vote for the bills. 

Each letter adds by that much the chances for 
a hearing and eventual passage of the bill. We 
urge every member of NAEA to write that let- 
ter today. 
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The First State-owned Artmobile 


The following excerpts from an announcement 
made by the Virginia Education Association will 
be of interest to the readers of the Journal. Vir- 
ginia has the first State-owned Artmobile as well 
as a state owned fine arts museum. 


“A view of the nation’s first State-sponsored 
Artmobile may be seen in Richmond during the 
BEA Delegate Assembly.” 

“Its first exhibition contains 16 Dutch and 
Flemish paintings on loan from the collection of 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. Tape recordings, describ- 
ing the paintings and their artists, will be run 
for the benefit of visitors to the exhibit. 

“A traveling arm of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Artmobile made its formal opening 
on October 13 at Fredericksburg. 


“Mobile units have been used for everything 
from groceries to blood on the battlefield, but 
this is the first such known vehicle in America 
to take art to the rural sections of the country. 
The Artmobile has all the museum equipment 
(special lighting, museum walls, air-conditioning, 
and fire equipment) found in its city counter- 
part. It can park in schools or church yards, 
roped-off streets or town squares, and be ready 
to receive visitors within an hour.” 


Minneapolis Conference 


The following representatives have been chos- 
en to represent the NAEA at the Regional In- 
structional Conference in Minneapolis on April 
12 to 15, 1954: 

Maxine Baker, 4055 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Minneapolis 10, Minnesota; Reid Hastie, 2115 
Dudley Street, St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


Adult Education Association Council 


The following representatives have been 
chosen to represent the NAEA at the Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association in Washington, B.C:: 

Ethel Bray, Head, Art Department, Public 
schools, Washington, D.C.; Leroy Gaskin, 18 
53rd Street, S.E., Washington 19, D.C. 


REGIONAL NEWS 


New Southwestern Regional Organization 


Seven Southwestern states, Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas are discussing the organization of a new 
regional to be called the Southwestern Arts As- 
sociation. The advantages in such a move are 
listed in their first communication and are as 
follows: 

“1. There would be a fairer representation of 
our area on the National Council. 


“2. Less distance to travel to regional confer- 
ences, with the resulting wider participation by 
the art teachers of the southwest. 

“3. Closer association among art educators in 
this area, where local problems are likely to be 
similar. 

“4. Increased interest in the new regional as 
well as the national and various state organiza- 
tions by southwestern teachers. 

“5. Greater interest in and awareness on the 
national level of the work being done in this 
area in art education.” 


Eastern Arts Convention 


The Forty-first Convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association will be held in New York City, March 
31, April 1, 2 and 3, 1954 with headquarters 
at the Hotel Commodore. Fifteen hundred dele- 
gates, art teachers, supervisors and directors 
from elementary and secondary schools, and col- 
lege art education departments in the eastern 
seaboard states will attend the convention. The 
theme of the Convention will be “Sources and 
Resources for Art Education—1954.” Features: 
outstanding speakers from art education, busi- 
ness, the theatre, television and radio, book pub- 
lishers, education departments of museums and 
design fields, including: Dwayne Orton, Director 
of Education, International Business Machines, 
Inc.—"The Arts and Business.” 


Ralph E. Turner, Durfee Professor of History, 
Fellow of Silliman College, Yale University—’The 
Arts and World History.” 

Gilbert Highet, Columbia University, book cri- 
tic for Harper’s Magazine, commentator station 
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WQXR and author of the new best seller, “People, 
Places and Books.” 


William Hodapp, Executive Director, Telepro- 
grams, Inc., N.B.C.-T.V.—"Television and Educa- 
tion.” 


Ruth Reeves—a discussion of the article which 
appeared in Art Education in December—What 
Price Our People’s Culture.” 


Eugenia C. Nowlin—Army Arts & Crafts Pro- 
gram. 


An International Film Festival featuring the 
1952-1953 prize winners from the American and 
European film festivals including the full length 
feature in color “Da Vinci—Man of Mystery,” a 
Venice Festival prize award film. 


Demonstration Crafts Workshops presented by 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc. featuring——-Weaving, Silk Screening, Block 
Printing, Ceramics, Silversmithing, Jewelry, 
Wood Turning, Enamels and Paper. 


Col. Ben Limb—Korean Delegate to U.N., a 
United Nations Assembly representative discuss- 
ing, “The United Nations—and Current Prob- 
lems.” 

Guided Tours and Trips to the United Nations, 
shops, stores, craft centers, studios, galleries, mu- 
seums and the New York City landmarks. 

A fashion show featuring American design 
and European style trends. 

The gala Ship’s Party—Entertainment and 
dance. 

Exhibition of Children’s art work from the New 
York City public schools and professional art 
schools and college art departments. 

Commercial exhibits from art supply organi- 
zations. 

The Convention luncheon—special speaker, 
music, special decor and favors—a grand finale 
to the Convention. 


General Chairman: Mary Adeline McKibbin, 
President, E.A.A., Director of Art, Board of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh. 


Convention Program, Committee Chairman, 
Charles M. Robertson, Vice President, E.A.A., 
Pratt Institute. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Arthur Denny’s Dream by Marie Hatten, Seattle, 
Washington, Seattle Public Schools, Board of 
School Directors, 1953. 61 pp. 

Written by Marie Hatten, a fourth grade teach- 
er in the Seattle Public Schools, ARTHUR DENNY’S 
DREAM is the story of a little group of pioneers 
called the Denny Party. They left Cherry Grove, 
Illinois under the leadership of Arthur Denny in 
1851 and traveled in four covered wagons to 
Puget Sound where they settled. From this small 
beginning Seattle, Washington grew to become 
one of the largest seaports on the Pacific coast. 

Of great interest to art educators is the fact 
that the book was illustrated with cut paper 
illustrations made by Miss Hatten’s fourth grade 
students. It is tangible proof that cooperative 
projects can offer fine learning experiences and 
also culminate in a highly successful product. 


Manual of Traveling Exhibitions, by Elodie Cour- 
ter Osborn, United National Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organizations, Publish- 
ers, Paris, France, 1953. (Museums and Monvu- 
ments—V.) Price: $1.75. 

This manual is intended to help all persons 
connected with the organization of any exhibit 
of art works or objects, with special stress on 
exhibits designed for travel. The reader is cau- 
tioned that this publication is not to be consid- 
ered as containing all the best practices, but only 
those which have been tested in the experience 
of the author, which seems considerable, or 
have been passed to her from the more readily 
available sources. The acknowledgments read 
like a Who’s Who of museum officials. Accord- 
ing to the foreword by Grace L. McCann Morley 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art, ‘This manual 
is . . . the most complete survey of all aspects 
of travelling exhibitions yet made, though Mrs. 
Osborn has emphasized that it is to be consid- 
ered only as a first statement which should be 
augmented (with) additional information .. .’ 

The contents are divided into what is essen- 
tially three parts: text, appendices and a collec- 
tion of more than half a hundred photographic 
illustrations grouped at the end of this 82 x 7 
inch, paper bound booklet of 112 pages. The 
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type is small, but clear and well leaded, with 
wide margins and uncrowded headings. The 56 
pages of text, written in an impersonal, explicit 
and somewhat encyclopedic style, consists of four 
distinct sections. The first, entitled ‘Traveling Ex- 
hibitions’, is a study which covers not only some 
interesting historical data, but the more prac- 
tical topics of ccsts, scheduling, supervision, pub- 
licity, assembly and display. The last two topics 
are extensively discussed and are accompanied 
by clear and well-captioned diagrams which 
illustrate, step by step, such procedures as 
mounting watercolors for packaging and exhi- 
bition or making demountable pedestals for 
sculptural display. 

The second section, bearing the title ‘Packing 
Works of Art for Tour’, gives directions for the 
construction of packing cases and discusses 
methods of waterproofing, wrapping and mark- 
ing. Diagrams on nearly every page illustrate a 
detailed text of instructions, reminders and sug- 
gestions. The remaining sections are concerned 
with ‘Transpori’ and ‘Insurance’ respectively. 
Though brief, they are amazingly detailed and 
comprehensive to one inexperienced in such 
matters. 

The appendices reinforce the text with such 
items as various contracts, publicity releases, 
bills of lading and other necessary and help- 
ful forms. Here can be found instructions for 
the general handling of most types of art object, 
from paintings to furniture; and here, too, is a 
sample insurance policy for fine arts coverage. 
Some of the forms which are reproduced suffer 
from a reduction in size for economy of repro- 
duction and may require the use of an enlarging 
glass. Other than this minor fault the appendices 
contain much pertinent, valuable and detailed 
information. 

The illustrations which occupy the last forty 
pages of this manual are refreshing and skillful 
photographs of display techniques and packing 
methods that not only supplement an already 
adequate text, but could well serve as the most 
rewarding of the three areas. The camera angle 
is seldom either trite or awkward; and the pho- 
tographs are usually clear and well composed. 
These illustrations show several exhibition tech- 
niques which could well serve as inspiration even 
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to exhibit organizers of experience. Captions are 
supplied in both English and French; undoubt- 
edly with economic rather than educational in- 
tent. 

The magnitude of information and detail 
which has been packed into such a slim volume 
is impressive. The text is amplified with many 
footnotes; and references are made throughout 
to the photographic section. Sources of supply 
and information are frequently mentioned to- 
gether with their addresses and would be of 
great value to any person endeavoring to or- 
ganize a sizable exhibit either for travel or for 
a ‘one-spot’ stand. This Manual of Traveling Ex- 
hibitions seems to have so many potentialities 
that in spite of the limitations of use suggested 
by its title, it could well ke placed on the art 
room reading shelf as a source of inspiration to 
students and teachers. 

E. GORDON RICE 


Life Adjustment Education in Action, edited by 
Franklin R. Zeran, Chartwell House, Inc., 280 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1953. 
550 pp. Price: $6.50. 

The distinctive feature of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation is that it is an action program and the book 
uses an action approach. The many practical sug- 
gestions on how to make subject matter more 
interesting and vital to students have been 
tested in the classroom by contributors, who have 
played important roles in their respective fields. 
Many have been members of the First and Sec- 
ond Commission for Life Adjustment for Youth; 
all have participated in activities closely allied 
with the interests and purposes of the move- 
ment. 

Teachers and administrators, cooperating, can 
use the book as an aid in setting up an effective 
curriculum which is not based on groups of uni- 
form intellect, but takes into account the inevit- 
able individual differences between students and 
which will appeal to every individual in the 
group. It will help create a program that will 
give a chance to every student—whether of 
average or below or above average ability— 
for self expression and growth. 

The twelfth chapter, Art in Life Adjustment 
Education prepared by Arne W. Randall, will be 
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of especial interest to art teachers and educators. 
Randall states: 

“Art in the life adjustment program is everyone’s re- 
sponsibility. It is also recognized that the interrelationships 
of the curriculum and the co-curriculum are an essential 
part of life adjustment and one cannot serve well without 
the other. It is, therefore, assumed that art is as integral 
a part in the life of the child as the other subject areas 
or activities. With the newer concepts that have developed 
around the program of art, it is a participatory activity, 
and because of its unlimited scope, it can make a contri- 
bution to virtually every activity of the child.” 

Within the scope of thirty pages, Randall 
covers the history of art education, influences 
that have encouraged art in our schools, contri- 
butions art can make to life adjustment, contri- 
butions art makes to home and family life, fac- 
tors that have retarded full realization of art in 
life adjustment, and an excellent check list to 
aid the reader in drawing a factual comparison 
between the old method of teaching art and 
the currently accepted way of providing a good 
art program for the school. 

Each chapter has a summary and a valuable 
bibliography for those who are interested in 
further reading on the subject. 


JOSEF G. GUTEKUNST 


Directions in Art Education 1953, edited by Glenn 
Bradshaw. Yearbook of the Illinois Art Edu- 
cation Association. 


The Illinois Art Education Association chose 
Clay in the Schools as the theme of its 1953 
yearbook because of a growing awareness that 
clay is a minor medium in the art programs in 
the schools of Illinois. Directions in Art Education 
1953 attempts to challenge this state of affairs 
with the kinds of information that will be of 
value to the art educator who has not explored 
the many possibilities for the use of clay in the 
classroom. The art educator who is having dif- 
ficulty organizing an effective program with clay 
will find Directions a stimulating and informative 
guide. 

The yearbook is a collection of individual con- 
tributions dealing with a variety of aspects im- 
portant to the successful use of clay in the 
schools. For purposes of presentation the volume 
is separated into four divisions entitled, Why 
Clay?, Techniques, Dealing With Form, and Ex- 


periences With Clay. As the articles in each sec- 
tion are written by individuals with varied in- 
terests and foci, the book presents enough 
diversity to have value to the general art educa- 
tor regardless of his needs. 

The first section, Why Clay?, presents two art- 
ticles justifying the desire to expand the present 
role of clay in the total art program. It also sug- 
gests possible steps to take to insure the success 
of any program developed out of activity with 
clay. 

Techniques offers some practical information 
with articles that touch upon various methods 
of working with clay as well as offering ten 
simple glazes and suggestions to guide one in 
the glazing techniques. This section also includes 
an article describing an inexpensive kiln which 
may be built from simple materials. This would 
be particularly valuable for those schools whose 
funds for materials are limited. 

The Aesthetic Relationship Between Form and 
Decoration in Ceramics is a contribution of the 
editor. It is an excellent statement that points 
out the aesthetic considerations that the indi- 
vidual should make when approaching the prob- 
lems of decoration and glazing. Dealing with 
Form also includes a few basic points to con- 
sider when working with the three dimensional 
form itself. Perhaps this might have been de- 
veloped further to clarify the notion of unity in 
form. 

The final section gives expression to the range 
of possibilities for activity that are available 
through the creative use of clay in the schools in 
spite of a limited budget. 

The yearbook points out, as its title would 
suggest, Directions that the art educator might 
well take to enrich his own art program through 
a new emphasis and interest in clay and its many 
possibilities. 

The volume is unpretentious in its spiral bind- 
ing and mimeographed format, but, the ideas 
and suggestions that it offers should prove in- 
valuable to many art educators. Directions opens 
up an area that is in need of further explora- 
tion. Perhaps more comprehensive books deal- 
ing with clay and its worth in art education will 
be forthcoming. 


W. E. McCRACKEN, JR. 
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A CHALLENGE 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 4) 

them to alter his future responses. It is in method 
and process that some people feel the contribu- 
tion of art is most important. With the division 
of knowledge, they say, it is impossible for any 
one person to have personal and intimate rela- 
tionship with all the facts of the major disci- 
plines; what is important is that each person, if 
he is to be an educated and cultured person, 
have an intimate knowledge of the methods used 
in each of the disciplines. Armed with each of 
these he becomes not only an appreciator of art, 
for example, but an artist, a scientist, a philoso- 
pher.” The experience of the amateur artist and 
the professional differs not in kind but only in 
degree. Thus it would seem that we must asso- 
ciate the word “creative” with method and 
process. Whether all would agree with this defi- 
nition is, of course, debatable, but certainly a 
greater degree of uniformity in its usage would 
be desirable. The relationships of meaning to 
practice is hardly disputable. 

The lack of unity between Fine and Industrial 
Arts has also been criticized. Theory has long 
insisted that there should be no separation be- 
tween the two. In many places administrative 
changes have grouped Fine and Industrial Arts 
under one head and some of these changes have 
proved to be effective. In many instances, how- 
ever, practice points to emphasis on skill and 
product with a minimum of attention given to 
the process and method of art, while, of course, 
in other instances the reverse is equally true. An 
important step in working on this problem has 
recently been taken in the state of Tennessee. 
In September of 1953 a certificate for a teacher 
of Fine and Industrial Arts became effective. The 
requirements for this certificate are as follows: 

The applicant shall offer a minimum of 54 quarter hours 
with not less than 20 quarter hours in Fine Arts and 20 
quarter hours in Industrial Arts. Fine Arts shall be repre- 
sented by not less than 6 quarter hours each in techniques, 
appreciation, and materials and methods. Industrial Arts 
shall be represented by not less than 6 quarter hours each 
in three of the areas listed, namely, Graphic Arts, Woods 


and Construction, Art Metals, General Electricity, Crafts 
and Mechanics. 


It is not a concern here to make an analysis 
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of these requirements, interesting as this might 
be, but rather to show an attempt to unify the 
Fine and Industrial Arts in the training of one 
person. One could argue at great lengths on the 
good and the bad aspects of this program, but 
the problem of unification has not been left in 
the realm of argument and theory in this in- 
stance, but a program has been defined and is 
being put to a test. Even though Tennessee may 
have peculiar situations calling for persons with 
these particular qualifications, i.e., sizes of 
schools, organizations, etc. it does not alter the 
fact that an experiment is in progress. This is a 
positive approach and one which art education 
could well afford to encourage and sponsor. 
Many of the problems which confront us are not 
going to be solved in the arena of argument, 
their solution will be found by constant experi- 
mentation and evaluation. With evidence based 
on the results of this kind of experimentation art 
education will be better able to support its claims 
and counter the criticism of building too much 
on ideas which have yet to be proved. 

Art education has also been taken to task for 
its over-emphasis on productive work and an 
exclusively psychological orientation on the one 
hand, and an emphasis of a purely intellectual 
nature on the other. Catalog statements of col- 
lege courses are not the best means for ascer- 
taining the content of a particular course, but 
a study of them shows that courses in art offered 
at most colleges of liberal arts tend to emphasize 
the history and appreciation of art almost ex- 
clusively. A survey of art offerings in the general 
education patterns of teachers colleges indicates 
an almost exclusive emphasis on “doing” courses. 
The one approach involves primarily teaching 
about art, and is considered much too narrow. 
People must become involved in art. Involve- 
ment, on the other hand, must go beyond doing 
for its own sake and lead to seeing and feeling 
as well. In each instance it would seem the ap- 
proach is used as an end in itself, forgetting that 
the study and experience of art is a means by 
which the individual becomes, in the words of 
the State University of New York’s motto, “all he 
is capable of being.” The total art program 
should enable the student to take from art its 
peculiar contribution toward his development 
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and provide him with a sensitive awareness that 
comes from creating and appreciating the beau- 
tiful so that quality is brought into living. Art 
should release us from the realm of pure me- 
chanics and make us truly alive. These criticisms 
indicate that art education does not see its 
problem as a whole and until it does, it cannot 
fulfill its prime function of being a means for 
bringing quality into living. 

These are some of the criticisms of art educa- 
tion, some of the gaps that need to be closed. All 
of them are, in a sense, related and anything 
which could be done toward the solution of one 
would be of benefit and value in helping solve 
the others. The times favor the contributions art 
education can make to the education of the 
whole man. If it fails to work on and solve some 
of its problems, it may lose the opportunity to 
assert its self. When every art teacher can say, 
like Jonathan Swift to each of his students, 
“May you live all the days of your life,” art edu- 
cation will have come a long way in fulfilling its 
potential contribution to education. 


‘Herbert A. Carroll, Mental Hygiene, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951, p. 13. 


* Aldous Huxley, “A Case for ESP, PK and PSI,” Life, Janu- 
ary 11, 1954, p. 96-108. 
“Herbert Read, “Culture and Education in World Order,” An 


Address delivered at the Sixth Annual Conference, Committee 
on Art Education, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1948. 


‘Harold Taylor, “Moral Values and the Experience of Art,” 
An address delivered at the Tenth Annual Conference, Commit- 
tee on Art Education, Museum of Modern Art, 1952. 


* See esp. C. Hillis Kaiser, An Essay on Method, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1952, 163 p. 


A CREATIVE HERITAGE 
LIVES THROUGH SHARING 


(Continued from page 7) 


land. It must be encouraged to grow. If, as 
Andre Malraux says, “America is in the position 
of being heir to all culture”; if we have in our 
heritage this wonderful blending of tastes and 
skills and traditions from every known civiliza- 
tion, we must make it known before we can 
build on it a new culture of our own: a creative 
civilization of lasting value. 

For its bicentennial celebration, Columbia Uni- 
versity has chosen the challenging theme: MAN’S 
RIGHT TO KNOWLEDGE. Surely that knowledge 
encompasses the world of art and self-expres- 
sion, and the right to share our creative heritage 
belongs to all our people, at every cross-road, 
and in every school. 
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